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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


Boston Globe: “ Almost every day now word of another 
populist vote cast in Massachusetts on election day is com- 
ing in.” Which gannot be said of the democratic party, 
neighbor. 


One of the results of the election worth special mention, 
is the re-election of Mayor Pingree of Detroit by an in- 
creased majority. His fight for municipal lighting and city 
ownership of the street railways, has attracted the attention 
of the country. Now let the good work of taking over the 
public utilities of Detriot proceed. 


No little irritation has been caused in this community by 
the issue of a circular, signed by 17 local charity organiza- 
tions, warning people against giving money to any new 
charity organization that may arise. The ground taken is 


that the old organizations understand the business better 
than inexperienced persons. This is a sad phase of compe- 
tition, and must kindle a new desire for a social system in 
which the demoralizing habit of alms-giving is removed root 
and branch. 


Some Observations on the Ethics of Property. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, for whom The New Nation at all 
times cherishes much respect and admiration, has the follow- 
ing in his International Sunday School Lesson for Novem- 
ber 19: 


What is stealing ? The antithesis of working. There are four 
ways by which a man may acquire property. First, it may be given 
to him. Second, he may produce it by his labor. Third, he may 
obtain it by reason of that general rise in values which is the result 
of civilization. Fourth, he may steal it. Any property he did not 
get in one of the other three ways he stole. The process of elimina- 
tion will help to make clear the answer to the question, What is 
stealing ? 


This statement, upon examination, will be found less 
helpful than at first it might appear. As to Dr. Abbott's 
first way o° acquiring an honest title to property, namely, 
having it given to him, that depends upon the way in which 
the donor himself acquired it. It is an old saying that “the 
receiver is as bad as the thief.” The title to stolen prop- 
erty is not made good by passing through other hands. The 
first owner, if it were wrongly taken from him, may reclaim 
itin the hands of ultimate holders, as far as he can trace it. 

The first definition of a just title to property does not 
therefore help us at all, but refers us back to the right of 
the first holder. The importance of this point will be seen 
in view of the fact that in all old and rich countries and 
more and more so in America, the bulk of wealth is in- 
herited. 

Nor does Dr. Abbott’s second definition of property justly 
acquired, prove, upon examination, any more conclusive, 
namely, “ what a man may produce by his labor.” No word 
is more loosely used than this word “ produce.” Does Dr. 
Abbott mean what a man produces by his own labor, or that 
which he absorbs as profits out of the product of those com. 
pelled by economic pressure to labor for his enrichment? If 
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he means the former, there is mighty little property in any 
civilized country to which that title can be pleaded. 

If, on the other hand, he considers his property owner as 
producing what is more or less largely the product of others, 
taken by him, in the form of profits, he is far from settling 
anything by the definition. He only opens the door to in- 
detinite discussion, ranging all the way between the admis- 
sion of conservatives that profits ought not be “ excessive,” 
and the socialist principle that the whole profit idea is im- 
moral. 

As to Dr. Abbott’s third definition of justly acquired 
property, namely, that a man “may obtain by reason of 
that general rise in values which is the result of civiliza- 
tion,” we cannot for a moment admit that this sort of in- 
crease can properly be appropriated by individuals at all. 
This is the so-called “unearned increment” of property, 
which by the meaning of the term is not earned by any in- 
dividual, but depends upon the development of society and 
the growths of commudities, to which all contribute. This 
sort of wealth, being the product of the people collectively, 
should wholly inure to them, and be devoted to their equal 
and common use. 

But while it will be apparent from these comments that 
Dr. Abbott’s definitions of the ethical basis of property, 
do not cut deep enough, The New Nation, in considering 
this question, would cut yet deeper than we have indicated 
above, but not deeper than is necessary to reach the ethi- 
cal rock basis of the subject. 

It is not right that men should have powers over 
their fellow-citizens, which are not delegated to them either 
by individual or collective consent. The possession of wealth 
in the presence of a class of poor, constitutes, through the 
operation of economic causes, such a dominion by the rich 
over the poor. 

There can be no ethical basis or moral sanction of a 
final kind, for the possession of what constitutes undele- 
gated and irresponsible power over our fellowmen, any more 
than there could be for the former claims of feudal nobles 
or slave-holders. The ethics of property holding, as in- 
volving a system of economic inequality, may therefore be 
treated in a chapter as short as the celebrated treatise on 
snakes in Ireland which was limited to the statement 
“There are no snakes in Ireland.” There are no ethics of 
property as distributed under the present system. ‘The 
system is inherently vicious. 

It does not follow that those now in the possession of 
economic power over their fellows are wicked persons. 
They are, like those under their power, the creatures of a 
traditional system. But they will be verily guilty if, 
while exercising all possible consideration in the use of the 
power in their hands, they fail to lend their efforts to the 
work of substituting full co-operation in industry for the 
present unethical system of private capitalism which, so 
long as they defend it on its merits, will put them hope- 
lessly in the wrong and make them personally responsible 
for its wrongs. 


The Nationalization of Coal Mines in Two Countries. 


The crisis has been reached in England, as we have ex- 
pected. The demand for the nationalization of the coal 
mines is now unmistakable. The capitalists have run the 


| market price of coal to $10, and this corner is too startling 
an example of greed to be permitted to pass unnoticed. Rev. 
Dr. Parker, in his City Temple sermon, London, last Sunday, 
voiced the sentiment of thousands of Englishmen when he 
said that the only way out of the crisis was for the state 
to own all mineral bearing lands. When this was done all 
would become employers. We notice that Kier Hardie, 
member of Parliament from Westham, announces that he 
will soon introduce in Parliament, a bill providing for the 
nationalization of mines. Fifty million pounds, he says, 
would represent the capitalized value of the coal pits in 
Great Britain. The state could raise a loan of this amount 
at two and one half per cent and take over the mines. The 
British government has become alarmed and invited the 
miners and employers federations tosend representatives to 
a conference to be presided over by Lord Rosebery, the 
object being to reach an amicable settlement of the trouble 
in the mining districts. But it is too late. It has passed 
beyond a mere issue of wage and dividend. The nation 
wants the mines, so as to abolish corners in coal forever. 

It is evident that the people of America also are fast 
approaching the point where the nationalization of the coal 
mines will be the issue of the day. Our readers must have 
noticed a new speculative interest in coal carrying rail- 
way stock. It is an open secret that the Vanderbilt party 
is gradually securing control of Reading stock, and a Phila- 
delphia dispatch says that “it is believed the Vanderbilts 
will control 94 per cent of the anthracite output, and that 
the next two years will see a very material advance in the 
price of coal.’ The approaching winter will see unprece- 
dented suffering among producers. There are thousands of 
families in New England without a supply of coal for 
winter. The great question now is: How long will it take 
for the privations of winter without fuel to kindle a fire of 
indignation in every man’s breast, at a political economy 
that prevents a nation, having coal enough to warm every 
building in the world, from warming the Lomes of its own 
people? Nationalization is the manifest destiny of the 
coal mines, both in America and England. 


State Fire Insurance the Only Remedy for a Perilous Situa- 
tion. 

At the rate the fire insurance business is going to the 
dogs, state fire insurance will pretty soon get to be not 
merely the right way out of the muddle, but the only way 
out. The Chicago Evening Post says that during the first 
nine months of 1893, the losses of the companies were 
$26,840,000 more than for the corresponding period of 1892. 
Since January 1st, 35 fire insurance companies have gone to 
pieces, and the Post says that a dozen more strong com- 
panies expect to go out of business between now and next 
January. The Post states that not only have the companies 
as arule, not made money, but that the active ones have in 
the aggregate paid out of their surplus for losses in the past 
nine months, nine million dollars. 

That is to say, in spite of successive raisings of rates 
which have driven property holders crazy, the constantly 
increasing expenses of competition, together with the 
yearly growing fire losses, have brought the business to the 
verge of ruin. What is to be done? Rates cannot be 
raised any higher with any advantage to the companies, for 
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they have already reached the point that as soon ag busi- 
ness gets dull, insured men burn their stocks to save the 
expense of carrying them. Indeed, it is probable that in 
this respect rates are already too high in some lines for the 
interest of the companies themselves. As for the expenses 
of competition, until a company determines to suspend, it 
cannot afford to relax any effort to get business. 

The logic of the situation points straight to state fire in- 
surance as the only solution, unless the whole idea of insur- 
ance against fire is going to be given up. The system as a 
private one is certainly on its last legs. 

What would be the results of state fire insurance ? First, 
it would save to the insured the profits now charged by the 
companies, for state insurance would be at cost. Second, 
the state would not seek business, but insure only those who 
applied, and would use rooms in public buildings for offices. 
This saving of all competitive expense, with high commis- 
sions, salaries, palatial cffices, advertising, etc., would reduce 
premiums by 25 per cent outright. Third, the state not 
seeking business, but insuring only good risks, would do 
only the best business and have a minimum of losses. Those 

-with bad risks would have to go uninsured or continue to 
employ the speculative private concerns. Fourth, state in- 
surance, for the protection of state interests, would carry 
with it rigid building and inspection laws and secure their 
enforcement. 

The Post article, from which we quote, adds that the 
panic and hard times have caused an enormous skrinkage 
in the securities in which the insurance companies have 
invested their surplus. The inference from this fact, taken 
together with the general condition of the business, is that 
if we now had one of our periodical big fires, companies 
would go down like a row of bricks, and the insured be left 
in the lurch. 


The opening of the Equity Union of Boston, an institu- 
tion founded in the interests of all phases of labor and labor 
reform, took place Wednesday evening, with a reception 
from 8 to 10 o’clock, at the Equity Union House, 20 Oak 
street. The reception was attended by prominent labor 
leaders and those interested in practical reforms. The 
object of the Union was thoroughly discussed. Mrs. L. J. 
Harding has charge of the house, and persons desiring in- 
formation concerning the details of the work can address 
her at 20 Oak street. 


Macon (Ga.) Telegraph: “ There must be no temporizing 
with this spirit of socialism. The hand of state authority 
must close upon it and crush it out of existence, no matter 
what the cost. The farmers in some sections of the South 
have been and are being intimidated with threats that their 
cotton gins will be burned if they do not consent to hold 
their crop until the price of cotton has materially advanced.” 
We are approaching a crisis that is likely to be accompanied 
by untoward accidents, and it behooves the defenders of the 
competitive system to do something besides holding up their 
hands at lawlessness. The true spirit of socialism is not 
the spirit of destruction of property. Whatever a few hot- 
headed cotton planters may do, let the Telegraph rather ask 


how it is that the cotton-growing industry has dropped 
below the line of profit and what can be done by rational 
legislation to give to producers a just share of the wealth 
created. 


NATIONALISM AND SOCIALISM DISCUSSED. 


The First Nationalist club of Boston held a large meeting 
at the Charlesgate hotel Monday evening. The audience, 
which overtaxed the spacious drawing-rooms of the hotel, 
was a representative Boston crowd. A feature of the even- 
ing was the number of people present who have never before 
attended a nationalist meeting. Dr. W.M. Moran presided. 
Secretary Charles E. Bowers announced that the club would 
hold a series of meetings, at which Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
W. D. Howells, Edwin D. Mead, Miss Anne Whitney and 
others would make addresses. After a half-hour speech by 
Mason A, Green on “Nationalism and Christianity,” the — 
speaker of the evening, William Clarke of London, gave a 
fine address on the general aspects of socialism. Among 
other things he said: 

“ People get it into their heads that we have reached the 
final order of the social structure. But as chattel slavery 
gave way to feudalism and feudalism to the wage system, 
so this system will give way to a system of co-operative in- 
dustry, which is to be the great system of the future. Itis 
just as absurd to suppose that we have reached the last 
word in our industrial organizations as it is to suppose that 
we have reached the last word in any department of natural 
science. We contend that the facts of the economic world 
and the general forces of modera society are making in the 
direction of collectivism. It is a matter of economic evo- 
lution. There is a movement that involves a greater con- 
trol on the part of the state, and that is going forward to 
still greater control. Hverywhere the tendency to collec- 
tivism is the same —in Europe and in the United States. 
Even the individualistic statesmen of Europe have been 
obliged to yield to it. At the end of the present century 
there will be very few private railroads in Europe. ‘The 
thinkers of the time are also permeated by the collectivist 
spirit. It is everywhere being recognized that our present 
form of society does not permit the develop.nent of indi- 
viduals; there can be no great development of the indi- 
vidual until he has control of his work, and this collectivism 
will secure to him. ‘There is not a single argument against 
collectivism which is not an argument against democracy. 
The great aim of democratic institutions was to relieve man- 
kind from drudgery, and this is also the aim of collectivism. 
We do not want less of democracy, but more of it. Having 
introduced democracy in politics, we want democracy in in- 
dustry, and this is the aim of collectivism.” 


The Boston Herald advertising columns on Wednesday 
contained the following: 


BOSTON EJECTMENT COMPANY. — Tenants removed for 
any cause at reasonable rates; call at this office for references. which 
are the best. 


(; ee ee 


We print this as an indication of the way business is re- 
viving. ‘The Boston Ejectment company, we doubt not, is 
running on full time. 


Liucoln (Neb.) Herald (democratic): The populist press 
of this state is worthy of notice and analysis. It numbers 
more than the democratic, or at least as many, and there is 
more hard work done in it than on the organs of both the 
old parties. Your independent editor is sometimes open to 
the reproach of being a zealot, but he is everywhere a 
thinker and a worker from away back. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS 


SOME RESULTS OF THE ELECTION. 


The Outcome in Virginia, Nebraska, Kansas, etc. Returns 


Come in Slowly. Political News. Note and Comment. 


The most important election, in our opinion, took place 
in Virginia on the 7th. Under the operations of the Ander- 
son-MecCormick election law, populist judges of election 
were not permitted, and when it became apparent that the 
new party, only two years old in the state, was a formidable 
factor, the republicans refused to put a ticket in the field, 
and a number of influential republicans gave aid and com- 
fort to the democrats on the theory that populist success 
meant war upon private corporations. The first outcome of 
this support, was the organization of a democratic state 
league of colored voters. In many counties the blacks re- 
mained at home, but in scores of towns the democratic 
standard was held up bodily by the colored vote. And yet 
with these influences to combat, the Bourbon majority was 
reduced from 50,000 to below 40,000. 

Another significant feature of the election was the light 
vote, thousands of democrats and a proportion of republi- 
cans remaining silent. While the democrats are shouting 
over their Virginia victory, we are rather inclined to say 
with the poet : 

The shoals murmur, but the deep is dumb. 


The vote in Virginia is about 65 per cent of that cast four 
years ago. The populists have carried a dozen counties. 
The city of Winchester went people’s party by 4628. The 
democratic vote in Richmond fell off about 3000. The pop- 
ulist elect two state senators and members of the House in 
Caroline, Campell, Appomatox, Greenesville, Sussex, Prince 
Edward, Tazewell and other districts, making a total of 
from 15 to 20. 

" The failure of the populists to carry Nebraska has dis- 
appointed many. The result of past elections indicated 
populist victory for this year. The people’s party entered 
the arena in 1888 with 4226 votes, with a republican strength 
of 108,425 and democratic strength of 80,552. The result 
last year in Nebraska was: Republican, 87,227; democratic, 
24,943; people’s party, 83,134 
was 4093. A powerful railroad influence was enlisted for 


The republican plurality 


the republicans. Sixty-three counties out of the 90 in the 
state, give Harrison (rep.) 45,072, Haleomb (pop.) 41,096, 


Irvine (dem.) 22,203. Here is a republican plurality of { 


3976. We do not expect to see Harrison’s plurality go over 
4500. He was the railroad corporation candidate, and the 
Omaha Bee says editorially on this issue : 

“No contest” it says, “is ever settled until it is settled 
right. The triumph of the confederated corporations in the 


recent campaign is only the forerunner of a greater struggle 
by the people of this state for the recovery of their right to 
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govern themselves. Europe must either become all Russian- 
ized or all civilized, said the great Napoleon. This country 
cannot long continue half free and half slave states, said 
the prophetic Helper in his historic book on the ‘ Impend- 
ing Crisis.’ In the anti-slavery struggle there were many 
reverses, but right finally vanquished might and wrong.” 


Last year the republicans carried 40 counties in Nebraska, 
the populists 41 and the democrats 9. This year the repub- 
licans carried only 25 couuties; the populists carried 57 and 
the democrats 8. If the old parties can get any comfort out 
of this, they are welcome to it. 

In Kansas the elections were largely of a local nature, 
county officers and local judges being the ones voted for. 
The old parties, realizing the moral effect of a set-back to 
the populists, moved heaven and earth to down the new 
party. 
enemy. This weapon was fusion. 
populists refused to fuse with the democracy were the 


They unfortunately were given a weapon by their 
In no county where the 
former beaten. We have private advices trom Kansas to 
the effect that thousands of populists remained away from 
the polls in districts where democratic-populist tickets 
were running. Our advice to the brethren in Kansas is to 
quote their own slogan — “fusion is confusion.” The devil 
pays the bills when a new party sups with the Bourbon 
democracy. It is easier to lick the republican and demo- 
cratic parties together than when one wing of the capitalis- 
tic party is in the populist camp. As to figures, we can do 
no better than quote an Associated Press dispatch from 
Topeka: “Of the 630 officers elected the republicans got 
453, a gain of 53 over 1891; the populists got 151, a loss 
of 15; the democrats got 24, a loss of 34, and there were 
two ties. The republicans polled 52 per cent of the vote 
and had a clear majority of about 9,000.” We expect the 
official count will shows that the new party more than 
holds its own. 

The people’s party in Ohio has made a gain over last 
year and the vote may reach 25,000. McKinley’s vote 
is about 15,000 larger than last year, his immense plural- 
ity being due to the large number of stay-at-home voters. 
The people’s party is in excellent shape in Ohio. 


VOTE IN 82 OF THE 351 MASSACHUSETTS TOWNS. 


Cary, 1893. Winn, 1892, 
Sixty-four towns , : 3973 1410 
Arlington . : : 3 2 
Braintree 20 4 
Foxbore . 5 2 
Framingham 8 7 
Franklin . 5 A . 5 Zz 
Greenfield 5 6 
Huntington 4 a 
Marlboro . . . - 41 11 
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Cary, 1893. Winn, 1892. 
Medway . . 12 10 
Middleboro . 5 c 21 16 
Needham s F 15 18 
Northampton . . 20 ils) 
Orange . ‘ : 13 
Southboro a a 2 0 
Springfield . 92 42 
Weymouth , a : 27 22 
Winchester . 52 5 
Wrentham : , c 1 0 
Total, 82 towns . 4 4319 1588 


The populist vote in Boston was as follows: 


Ward 1: Precinct 1,1; pr. 4,3; pr. 5,1; pr. 7, 1; pr. 8, 
1; pr. 9,3; total, 10. 

Ward 2: Precinct 2,1; pr. 3,3; pr. 5,1; pr. 6, 1; total, 6. 

Ward 3: Precinct 2,4; pr. 3, 2; pr. 5, 5; pr. 6, 4; total, 15, 

Ward 4: Precinct 1, 2; pr. 2,3; pr. 3,1; pr. 4,2; pr. 5, 
2; pr. 6, 2; total, 12, 

Ward 5: Precinct 1,3; pr. 2,2; pr. 3,1; pr.5,4; pr. 6» 
1; total, 11. 

Ward 6: Precinct 1,1; pr. 3,1; pr. 4,1; pr. 5,1; total, 4. 

Ward 7: Precinct 1,1; pr. 3,1; pr. 4,1; pr.5, 5; total, 8. 

Ward 8: Precinct 1, 9; pr. 2,6; pr. 3,2; pr. 4,2; pr.5 
4; pr. 6, 2; total, 25. 

Ward 9: Precinct 1, 2; pr. 2, 2; pr. 3,1; pr.4, 3; pr. 5, 3; 
total, 11. 

Ward 10: Precinct 1, 6; pr, 2, 3; pr. 3, 3; pr. 4, 1; 
total, 13. 

Ward 11: Precinct 1,1; pr. 4, 2; pr. 5, 3; pr. 6, 3; pr. 
7, 45upr. 6,0; pr, 9,19; pr. 10,7; pr. 11, 9; total, 51. 

Ward 12: Precinct 1, 1; pr. 2, 1; pr. 4, 1; pr. 5, 8; 
total, 11. 

Ward 13: Precinct 1, 1; pr. 2,2; pr. 3, 4; pr. 
7,1; pr. 8, 2; pr. 9, 2; total, 15. 

Ward 14: Precinct 1, 3; pr. 2,3; pr. 4, 2; 
6, 4; pr. 8, 3; pr. 9,2; pr. 11,1; total, 20. 

Ward 15: Precinct 1, 2; pr. 2,1; pr. 3, 2; 
5,1; pr. 6, 3; pr. 8, 4; total, 15. 

Ward 16: Precinct 1,9; pr. 2,1; pr. 3, 4; 
5, 2; pr. 6, 2; total, 20. 

Ward 17: Precinct 1, 4; pr. 2,1; pr. 3, 3; 
Brpyepero2; pet, 0; pr. 8, 1; total, 21. 

Ward 18: Precinct 1,1; pr. 2,5; pr. 3,9; 
6,4; pr. 7, 5; total, 28. 

Ward 19: Precinct 2,1; pr. 4,2; pr. 5, 3; 
8,4; pr. 9, 2; tetal, 13. 

Ward 20: Precinct 1, 6; pr. 2,4; pr. 3, 2; pr. 5, 2; pr. 
Goa, ptt, 2, pr. 6,2; pr. 9, 15 pr. 10, 2; pr. 11,1; pr. 
12, 2; pr. 13, 2; total, 30. 

Ward 21: Precinct 1, 2; pr. 2,4; pr. 3, 3; pr. 4,2; pr. 
5,3; pr. 6, 2; pr. 7, 3; pr. 8,1; pr.9,4; pr. 10,3; pr. 11, 
2; pr. 12, 2; total, 31. 

Ward 22: Precinct 1,3; pr. 2,5; pr. 3, 1; pr. 4,1; pr. 
Bb, 447 pn.b, Ls pr. 7, 15 pr. 8, 13 pT, 10, 3: total, 17. 

Ward 23: Precinct 1, 5; pr. 2,4; pr. 3,6; pr. 4, 7; pr. 


e) 


5, 3; pr. 


ee Ajeais pre 
. 4,2; pr. 
. 4,2; pr. 
. 4,4; pr. 


26,15) pr. 
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Dio} PL. (Osu Dls 9,4 splay eo pipes: 103.65, pr. 11°83 pr: 
12,5; pr. 13, 2; pr. 14, 2; total, 60. 

Ward 24: Precinct 1, 2; pr. 3,1; pr. 4,1; pr. 5,1; pr. 
1; 45 pris, 25 pr. 9, 1; pr..10, 3; pr. 12, 7; pr. 13, 3; pr. 
14, 7; pr. 15, 2; pr. 16,1; total, 32. 

Ward 25: Precinct 1,1; pr.2,1; pr. 4, 5; pr. 6, 2; total, 9. 

The total vote in Boston is 488. The average vote for 
the whole ticket is 20 per cent higher. 


Note and Comment. 


The Boston Journal says the populists are “ on the wane,” 
— yes, on the way in. 


The populist vote in Philadelphia for state treasurer was 
364. which is a gain of about 100 over last year. 


Braintree Reporter: “The people’s party gained as it was 
to be expected it would, when some of the deepest thinkers 
of the country are giving it their support. The vote for 
governor in Braintree showed a gain of 16 over that of last 
year, which is 400 per cent, while our townsman Thomas A. 
Watson, the candidate for treasurer of that party, made a 
gain of 100 per cent, his vote being 95 to 47 last year.” 


Omaha Bee: “Immense populist gains are reported in 
Massachusetts, although, of course, the whole populist vote 
does not cut much fignre. Bellamy and his followers are 
the core of the movement in that state. Populist gains in 
Massachusetts indicate a recruiting of the Bellamy forces 
from the ranks of the unemployed.” 


The people’s party, at a mass caucus Wedesday, at Haver- 
hill, nominated the following ticket for the municipal elec- 
teon: Mayor, Charles H. Bradley ; Aldermen, J. K. Harris 
(at large). Ward 1, J. H. Whipple; ward 2, Joshua W. 
Nason; ward 3, James P. Conley ; ward 4, Nehemiah Flan- 
ders ; ward 5, Alexander J. Noble; ward 6, E. Belanger. 
They also adopted a platform demanding the abolition of 
the contract system in public works, the establishment of 
municipal fuel yards and a city agency for the sale of 
liquor. 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


The nationalists of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., have organized a 
club called the First Nationalist club of Mt. Pleasant. 


Mason A. Green of Boston speaks on Nationalism at the 
Quincy house banquet of the Suburban Press association 
this afternoon. 


Rabbi Solomon Schindler addressed the First Nationalist 
club of Cambridge Friday evening, his subject being 
“ Before the Tribunal of Posterity;” 


At the afternoon meeting of the Fourth Congregational 
church, Hartford, Ct., last Sunday, Mason A. Green of Bos- 
ton, spoke on “ Nationalism and Christianity.” 


The First Nationalist club of Somerville has reorganized 
with Capt. B. F. Bailey as president, Miss Josie Wescott, 
vice-president and Miss Higgins, secretary. The club will 
meet at Miss Wescott’s home, 452 Medford street, Somer- 
ville Center station, Winter hill, Wednesday evening, the 
224. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Both branches of the city government of Brockton have 
voted unanimously to accept the report of a committee fav- 
oring municipal lighting. The Brockton Diamond has ably 
advocated this proposition and has been an important factor 
in this battle for the rights of the people. 


The joint committee of the Cambridge city government 
on municipal lighting, has reported in favor of establishing 
a municipal plant under the act of 1891, authorizing cities 
and towns to manufacture and distribute gas and electricity. 
We quote from the report of the committee the following: 
“(No data has been obtained from any source that does not 
show a large percentage of saving in favor of the municipal 
ownership plan. Your commitsee felt, however, that their 
conclusions should be based on information and experience 
obtained as near home and under circumstances as nearly 
like Cambridge as possible, and consequently examined the 
municipal plants recently established in Braintree and Pea- 
body in this state, especially the latter, it being the larger 
plant of the two, and running about 150 are lights of 1200 
candle power, the same as used in this city ; it was run asa 
municipal street lighting plant, pure and simple, for a little 
over a year up to Oct. 1, 1893, and the result, as given in a 
recent communication from the general manager of the 
plant, shows that the cost per lamp for the year has been 
$70.42. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
lights were not turned on clear moonlight nights, but if they 


had been burned all night and every night in the year (that. 


is from half an hour after sunset to half an hour before sun- 
rise, 3775 hours), the cost would have been about $75 per 
lamp. ‘This price includes all operating expenses. So suc- 
cessful has been the operation of the plant that within a 
month incandescent lighting has been added and is now fur- 
nished at very moderate cost, and the same has been done 
during the past summer in the Braintree plant; the only 
other addition that might be added to the above cost to place 
it on a perfectly fair basis with Cambridge, would be interest 
on the greater value of land for a plant in Cambridge and 
the larger cost of poles and wires, both of which, however, 
would be comparatively small, as the West End street rail- 
way company bears one half the cost of a great many of the 
most expensive of such poles and also one half the cost of 


their maintenance. 
New York. 


The New York Recorder: We are nearing rapidly the 
new era. The day of the corporations and their rivalries 
and cutthroat competitions and, incidentally, their conflicts 
with labor, is drawing swiftly to its close. Coal is a national 
necessity. So is transportation. Public control — perhaps 
not ownership, but certainly control — of public necessities 
is a prophecy of today. Tomorrow it will be fulfilled. To- 
morrow may be the year 1900, 1905 or 1910. It is no 
further off than that, we believe. 


Ohio. 


Cleveland has municipal water-works and the benefit 
accruing to the people from public ownership is shown by 
the fact that there have been two reductions in 18 months of 
10 per cent each, to prevent an excess of revenue over ex- 
penditures. The former rate was $8.44, and it is now $6.75. 
The street railways are owned by private companies and 


when this service was divided between several companies, 
the fare was three cents. Consolidations have been effected 
until there are now but two companies with an aggregate 
capital of 20 million dollars, and the fare has been raised to 
five cents. The Cleveland Citizen, in commenting upon 
this, asks: “Would it not be a great blessing to the people 
if the street railways were operated at cost by the munici- 
pality, and fare reduced from time to time, as the water 
rates are ?” 


Youngstown is about to vote upon the proposition to issue 
$100,000 bonds for the purpose of establishing an electric 
light plant. A committee of investigation reported in favor 
of the proposition. 

Washington. 


The citizens of Centralia, finding themselves in the dark 
by the action of the local electric light company, which has 
taken out the lamps, are agitating for a public plant. 


Georgia. 
Savannah is about to establish a municipal lighting plant. 
Missouri. 


Springfield is getting ready to inaugurate municipal own- 
ership of the electric light plant of the city. The franchise 
of the private company expires within a year. 


Michigan. 


For the third time a special election is to be held in Lan- 
sing for the purpose of voting on the proposition to issue 
bonds for the establishment of a municipal electric light 
plant. The last election held for this purpose was declared 
illegal. 


A new telephone company is being organized in the state 
and, in asking for a franchise in Grand Rapids, promises to 
rent telephones at $24 per year, and will furnish the city 
with service free of charge. 


Minnesota. 


The town of Fairmont has voted to issue $20,000 in bonds 
for the establishment of municipal water-works and an elec- 
tric light plant. 


The citizens of Red River valley, regardless of party, met 
recently in mass convention in the court house at Crookston, 
to devise ways and means to secure a reduction in freight 
rates. A resolutlon was reported and unanimously adopted 
declaring that state or national ownership and operation of 
the means of transportation and exchange are the solution 
of the monopolistic evils afflicting the people. But as this 
could not be accomplished immediately, remedical measures 
were necessary for immediate relief, and a permanent 
organization was effected for the purpose of securing relief 
from extortionate freight rates throughout the state. 


California. 


The people’s party at Sacramento has adopted a plat- 
form, demanding municipal ownership of gas and elertric 
light works and street railways, and pledging its candidates, 
if elected, to take steps to bring this about. 


Foreign. 


Cape Colony, South Africa, has 90 million dollars invested 
in state owned railroads. 


The German goverument has issued strict orders not to 
employ union men or social democrats on any public works. 
All contractors are compelled to sign agreements to employ 
nove but those who are known to be opposed to trade unions 
and political labor organizations. 
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Francis Noreen. 
PRACTICAL TAILOR. 


41 ESSEX ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


More than twenty years experience, in all 
branches of the trade. 

High class tailoring at prices 25 per cent 
lower than competition. 


Some of my Customers: 


C. F. Cook, of Cook, Lyman & Seixas; J. 
W. Brooks, Mgr. Schilling Corset Co.; Wm. 
Martin, Treas. Public Produce & Stock Ex- 
change ; J. Triggs of Triggs, Aitchison & Co.; 
Frank P. Prichard, Atty., Philadephia. 


FRANK S. AMICK, 


Notary Public --- Conveyancer, 
REAL ESTATE TAX-PAYERS’ AGENT, 
142 La Salle St., Room 9, Chicago. 

If you wish to be able to favor 
government ownership of the rail- 
roads from the railroad employees’ 
standpoint, you should read 


YE RAILROAD MEN, 


published semi-monthly at No. 6 
Temple Street, Boston. One dol- 
lar per year. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 
A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 


political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss Diana HIRscHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest referm paper in 
the South. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 
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Wealth in Coin. 


Readers of The New Nation who 
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If you are going to the 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. 


Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


(0) 
Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 


3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 


For further information apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 
Without Fire. 


happen to have any coins dated before The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


1873, may find among them a quantity 
of varieties which are worth many times 
their face value. 
Co., 8323: Stock Exchange, Boston 
Mass., sends out post paid 116 page 


book with 500 illustrations of U. S. and Noucare: 


foreign coins, stamps, confederate and 
continental currency; prices they pay 
and full information how to send coins 
for premium : 1804 dollars, 1853 quarter, 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. Cut 
this out and send with 25 cents and 
you will receive book by return mail. 
Send now. It may mean a fortune to 


“ADVERTISE !! 


The Newspaper or Mavazine 
—is A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


—— 0 ——_ 

Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums — of focal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 
SS 
E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORY AT LAST!! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles 
The blind can use them. Invalu- 
B® able for failing sight. Finest needle 
Wmade, Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 
not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 

New ENGLAND Novetty M’r’a. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 


The National Coin|42¢ gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 


and night, without expense. 
ae 


No delay. Flows instantly. 
No worry. 
Wonderful. 


The water at times almost boils, 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 


——— 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Gas Machines make gas at 5c. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I have been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio, 


BIOCHceMISTRY. 


If you are sick and wish to get well, if you 
are tired of being dosed with nauseating 
poisons, write to Dr. Chas. C. Rodolf, Omaha, 
Neb., for a circular on Biochemistry, the new 
system of medical treatment, which employs 
no poisons, and under which the sick are 
cured, not simply doctored. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may b~ called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
th2 land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given th world 
a betterimpulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scl.eme” 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s sto*y. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation — John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1 93. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on saie near you. 
It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, buta 
good feed for all animals. 
Better than corn mealand costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—()— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—<—— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


With a Portrait and Map. 


THE NEW NATION. 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 


2 vols. 16mo 


gilt top, $2.50. 


“‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 


fluence and policy of the martyr-statesiman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre 
sentation of the circumstances of sis caveer is 
all that one can demand from a fresi biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such = 
tion will be found in these two ve" umes. A 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterlv 
portrait of one of our best and greatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 


presenta- 


‘““The author has succeeded admirably in 


relating with the utmost fairness the saliept 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting espec.al 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, | 


—_0———_ 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 


stated and answered. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 : 5g 2.00. 
Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


the Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has nad .n enormous sale in 


England, and ought *o be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 


It treats of: 


The problem of the administ-ation of 


wealth. 


The man is more important tha. the money. 
Three modes of disposing of wealth. 
Nations should ge further in tais direction 
The duty of the man of wealth, ete. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,” abolishing the p-ssibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


FOR SALE — A first-class merchant tail- 
oring business at Vergennes, Vt ; the stock 
and fixtures will be sold at a moderate price; 
the location is excellent and the store is all 
that could be desired; a good tailor with mod- 
erate means can take the business, do a tip- 
top trade and make money. Address J. B. 
HUSTED, Vergennes, Vt. 
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Abraham Lincoln| Dress Cutting 


School 


And Fashionable Garment Cutting in 


all its d-parbments by the use of 


The National Garment Gutter. 


te- LADIES —& 


Why spend your hard earned money paying 
fancy prices for your dressmaking, when at a 
small expense of time and money, you can 
learn to cut-andsmake any garinent from a 
child’s-waist to a full dress suit 

Why you have no idea how much we teach 
you or how easy our method is to learn, or you 
would surely be with us at once. 

Just come and see for yourself, it wont cost 
you anything and might save you, as it has 
many others, from $25 to $100 a year in dress- 
maker’s bills. 

Our school is open daily, and all are wel- 
come. 


PITTOCK & LAVERY, 
Rooms 61 and 62. 
Take Elevator. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

O- 

Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 

ARTHUR GORE, 


Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco 


‘gverybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


1 Beacon Street, 


6 


It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how Lo maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 3-5 Sixth Ave., New York. 


UNITY mre 


Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 
A Weekly Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion, seeking to unite the various phases 
of free thought in a religious movement that 
will find its basis of work in a desire to ennoble 
souls, to enlarge the boundaries of good will 
among men and to improve the life that now is. 
JENKIN ILoyD JONES, Editor in Chief, assisted 
by a corps of able workers in religion and 
ethics, including DR. H W.THomas, RABBI E. 
G. Hrrsca, Dr. A. J. CANFIELD and Mr. M. M. 
MANGASARIAN. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR 


Sixteen quarto pages, including a liberal ser- 
mon or lecture, a review of current events and 
religious and sociological literature, and a 
number of timely editorials and contributed 
articles. Published by Unity Publishing Co.. 
poulates of Liberal Literature, 175 Dearborn 

Teet, Chicago, U.S. A. 


